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Farm Labor. 


A PLUG FOR THE OPPOSITION Bi 
an Editorial 


If you are seriously interested in the farm labor movement, you need .to know, 
among other things, what it is up against: its opposition. The best way we know of 
to do that is to read California Farmer. In a very interesting journalistic parallel 
to tendencies within agriculture itself, this magazine is an amalgamation of six former 
publications. It is published twice a month, at 83 Stevenson Ste, San Francisco. Sub- 
scriptions are $4 a year, $6 for two years, $8 for three years. If you send $10, the 
editor, Jack Pickett, may send it to you for life. 


In almost any issue, you will find, quite openly, or by reading a little between 
the lines, both the great weaknesses and strengths of those who are manning the bar- 
FYicades against the march of agricultural workers. 


You willfind inconsistencies enough to make a logician weep. You will find 
jeremiads against "socializers" in virtually the same breath as calls for the bracero 
program, a "socialized" labor scheme if ever there was one. You will find crocodile 
tears over the alleged tactics of the "hard-eyed enemies of agriculture", cheek by 
jowl with unrestrained smears and slanders of anyone who dares suggest that perhaps 
agricultural workers do not have the best of all possible worlds. (For example, if 
you are a member of CFL, you will learn that you are a "kook," "bleeding heart," 
"weirdo," and "bearded Berkeley beatnik.") 


You will find unashamed political reaction on all issues except those which 
promise to put more money into the agribusiness portfolio, and, indded,/some which 
would: Food for Peace, the war on poverty, civil rights, civil liberties, whatever. 


You will find clear and abundant evidence of the fact that in many of its opera- 
tions -- Agricuttural Extension Service, agricultural Experiment Stations, etc. -- 
the University of California is simply an arm of the Farm Bureau and the big grower. 


You will find clear and abundant evidence that the "agri-industrial complex" is 
no myth. In every issue of California Farmer, you will find Standard 0i1, Bank of 
America, Pacific Cas and Electric, and others of "The Group" represented. 


You will find shabby distortions, ‘shoddy research. . 


But you will find other things, too, if you have eyes to see them, and the. farm 
labor movement will underestimate them only at its peril. We've never met Jack 
Pickett. So far as we knor,.he is not a farmer, and may never have been one in his 
life. But he could be one, or could have beencane. He has the right touch. a cer- 
tain rugged charm. «a sense of humor which, somehow, his invective only accents. A 
way of .self-deprecation which is difficult to resist even when you suspect he doesnt t 
mean a word of it. and when he mouths the ancient, simple pieties and catch-phrases, 
they become,.for a moment, almost believable. If you could ever get behind the 
lobbying money and mUssg> stpie the political wheeling and dealing, we think you would 
find that.this "image"/is, more than any other one thing, the reasmmany legislators 
who really have nothing to gain from doing so, give Jack Pickett.and his friends what 
they want, year in and year out, decade.in and decade out. ore 


Get California Farmer. «a lot of it may seem hokum.and "high camp." But take off 
those sophisticated spectacles, and+try to look at it fromthe viewpoint of a legislator 
or housewife or anyone else who has had more than enough of ‘sophisticatio.in our socie- 
ty. It's very effective. Too bad it can't be put to a more’ viable purpose. 

. : H.Pehe 


ae 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sirs 


Please find a check enclosed. I want to continue to receive your paper. 

I cannot agree with much you have-to say. I know conditions are not as 
they should be but you seem to see only one side of the story. How much can you 
; eity people know about farming? I lived in Berkeley for many years. I used to 
make. toys for migrants over 30 years ago but I did not know what migrants looked 
like. ; Me ae 

There are two sides to the problem of farm labor. It makes me sick to see 
some of my farm neighbors lose their crops and their farms because they cannot 
_ get a price for their crops and.no labor to pick it. Last year apricots brought 
no price at.all. Thousands of tons fell on the ground. Some day you city people 
will have litile to eat if this continues. 

You say "Calif. agriculture has survived in excellent shape." How do you 
know? Have you ever seen your whole years crop ready to pick -- Hot weather -- 
Here comes a load of pickers. They look up at the trees and walk off. Your 
‘heart is sick. It has to come off today. 

Have you stood in the middle of a tomto patch or field. Beautiful tomatoes, 
no one to pick them. You pd. $200 each for a bracero. The bracero program was 
a fine. program. Now they are coming in as wet backs. This is another problem. 

8 We, saw beautiful melons across the road from us last year. They were 
picked once. Thousands were disced under because the price was so poor they 
could not afford to pick them. I was in Berkeley one day and this type of melon 
was: \9¢. Who made the.money? Why don't you study the middle.man problem for a 
change? By 
ry We always treated our workers.with kindness. and respect. We did many nice 
things for them. Even so they would leave you when you needed them the most. 
The Spanish people were the best workers. 
ae Haven't you heard of people who will not work? - Who want to live as they. do? 
I deplore the fact that many live as they do but many want to live that way. 
You fix up a good place for them to live and in a week it is so dirty you have 
to close the doors. This happened to us. 

We are retired, we have. 30.acres of walnuts. Our share of the rent only 

pays the taxes. This is a big problem. 
Sincerely, 
Agnes Bonde 


Ed. Comment.: 


We are not unaware of or insensitive to the problems of growers, Mrs..Bonde-- 
particularly small growers such as yourself. We are thoroughly aware that _ 
middlemen are a large part of your problems. In the very first issue of this 
».Magazine -- Vol. I, Number 1, October, 1963 -- we deliberately featured -an 

article by a grower, recognizing the difficulties of the independent producers, 
“and suggesting the only rational way to deal with them: for growers to. bring 
production into line with demand, to organizg, themselves, and to negotiate with 
buyers, well in advance of the harvest crisis,/a fair and reasomable price. We 
chave returned to this theme time and again -- as recently as. January of this year, 
for example, in an editorial entitled "Emperors and Auction Markets." / 

We cannot agree with you that residence in Berkeley disqualifies one from 
commenting on rural sociology and economics. It may interest you to know, in- 
cidentally, that the editor of this magazine was at’ one -time-a’ small apricot 

“grower himself, in the Los altos area. 

Space does not permit us to comment on your allegations about worker un- 

reliability and other matters. ~ 
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Some day, we hope, somebody will write the full 
history of the Southern Tenant Farmers Union, 

later National Farm Labor Union (AFL), later 
National Agricultural Workers Union (AFL-CIO), 

after 1960 no longer autonomous but a department 

of the Butcher's Union, For the moment, it must 
suffice to say that H.L.Mitchell, founder of the 
STFU some 32 years ago, is still very much with 

us, and to pass along the following New Years letter 
we received from him. 


GREETINGS AND BEST WISHES FOR THE NEW YEAR: 


eeeln 1965 the Union changed its name again.* But it is the same organiza- 
tion as it was when founded on a cotton plantation in Arkansas in:193). The Union 
still has sharecroppers, including some of the original founders of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union. It also has small farmers, dairy workers, rice workers, 
sugar plantation hands and about 1,200 menhaden fishermen, known as pogy** boat 
men, who are. sharecroppers of the sea. the majority of our: members are Negroes 
but we also have a large number of whites who have been members for years. Nearly 
all are. included in that group now called the "Working Poor.” Most of them do 
not earn $1,500 yearly and only a few as much as $3,000 a years 


eeeone of our most significant victories in the past fear was the signing 
of. a-union contract on December 1, with the Sweetlake Land & Oil Co., Ince, owners 
and operators of a 50,000 acre rice and livestock farm in southwest Louisiana... 
The employer fought the Union for nearly h years; He challenged the right of the 
National Labor Relations Board to hold an election, claiming that all workers on 
the huge farm are agricultural and therefore excluded from the lJaw.: The case 
went all the way to the U.S. Supreme Court and ‘the corporation only agreed to 
meet with the Union and negotiate a contract in compliance with an order of the 
oe Court. 


eeeit is no doubt true that the National Labor Relations Act is stacked 
against the working people. But as bad as it is, it is better than no law.« Onthe 
basis of our years of trying to organize agricultural workers without the benefit 
of this protection, who is in a better position to say than we? 


This coming year, the Congress...will take a look at the need for revision 
of the National Labor Relations Act. Organized labor's main emphsis is on repea- 
ling section 1B... To those of us seeking to organize the ‘working poor" into 
unions, perhaps other restrictions of the law are of equal or of more import- 
AaNnCGe eee . 


.* Tt is now Fish, Seafood, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union No. 300. (Ed.) 
ye OT 1 454 Lloquial name for the por a variety of related fishes 
Ach oEe the en Saense P aya Ca y 


e menha ound on the Atlantic an ribbean coasts, used principally 
for fertilizer and animal feed. The hero in Porgy and Bess was probably a "pogy 
boat man" before he became crippled. (Ed.) iy se Bye 
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Among the manj other "top priority" items on the 
farm Jabor political front is the struggle over 
the -160-acre ‘Limitation, In an uncommonly bold 
and public move, corporate interests are at the 
moinent attempting to override the Department of 
Interior's determination that the law means what 

"it ‘says in the Imperial Valley, The following 
report is condensed from the California Farmer= 
Consumer Reporter. (Subscriptions to this import— 
ant publication are available from 7)0 Hilmar:St., 
anta Clare. $3 per year.) 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE DEFERS ACTION O° 160-ACRE LIMIT 


Statewide protest caused the State Board o? Agriculture, Jan. 25, to defer 
action on an attempt by the Irvine Company® and other large landholders to get the 
Board to adopt a resolution’ opposinz’ enforcerncnt of the Federal’ 160-hcre limit in 
the Imperial Valley, 


A committee consisting of board members Ern 


betti, Merceds and Joseph J. Crosetti, Watconvilles was appointed by President 
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Jessa W, Tapp**+ to study the issue and reccumond 


action, if any." 6 


Replying to the argument that "family ? wating is not economically adapted to 
California agriculture,"a statement by Po, aylov, UeC. economist, said, "It 
would not follow, even if true, that the excess Jand provisions controlling water 
monopoly and land speculation shcvid be i, Questions touching the pre- 
servation of democratic institutions and ntblic morality are involved;., But 
even on the basis of the "economics of faring: the Board will do ‘well to remem- 
ber that the analysis of "economics" ig -heavils cXouded by the long«continued 
existence of factors favoring’ largs: Lanéiol? “55 ~suéh’as* the subsidies of a flood- 
‘ed, seasonal labor market, price’ svvvorts £ad iver subsidies, and the influence 
of incremental land values." (Enphtsis adisaiicre ee 


eee John Mitchell, California Farne>.Conswmer Information Committee ‘field 
representative, also stated that the grat of the corporate farm system depends 
to a large extent on tax benefits and cthor exbsidies to large~scalé*éperators. 


eee 


In reply to Board members who cla“ncd te.t family farmers cowldntt afford 
to purchase excess land, (Keith) Murray pointed out that the Department of 
Interior suggests that the Federal Covermiont might be authorized to cope with 
the difficulties of disposing of excess 14zc5 by oubright Government purchases eo 
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Herman Grabow, legislative representative cf the California State Grange, 
also called for full enforcement of the 142-acre Limit Jaw to stem "the ‘trend to- 
ward corporate control of ALTICULUILG, sae Tne reac of corporate agriculture, 
said Grabow, would create in the U.S. a system “reminiscent of the present con- 
ditions in certain Central American and Soutn fimerican nations and would revert 
California agriculture to that of Feudal Europe of 150 years.ago....» We under~ 
stand that before any economic aid is given to certain nations asking for U.S. 
funds, that the first requirement by the apy vine countries is for them ‘to:-dis- 
tribute their immense agricultural land holeines...7 

re 


s caaeneeeemmee et i 
* Owns 93,000 acres in Orange County; "escnved on UC Board of Regents. (Ed.) 
%* Board Chairman of Bank of Americas also sits on UC Board of Regents. (Ed.) 


NOT AS A STRANGER": A LEGAL OPINION 


Soon after the California Department of Employment 
Paes 9 opined that the.Delano strikes were "bona fide" 

E meaning that the Department would no longer recruit 
strikebreakers), the State Board of agriculture 
demanded to know how a labor dispute could be "bona 
fide" when and if pickets were not former employees 
of the ranch being picketed. On November 8, 1965, 
Maurice P. McCaffrey, Chief Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Employment présented the following statement 
to the Board of Agriculture. es 


The Department has defined the term "labor dispute" in Section 1187 of 
the Local Office Manual. It follows the definition contained in the (Federal) 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and provides as follows: 


"The term 'labor dispute! includes any controversy’ concerning terms or 
conditions of employment, or concerning the association or representation 
of persons in negotiating, fixing, maintaining, changing or seeking to 
arrange terms or conditions of employment, regardless of whether: the 
disputants stand in the proximate relation of employer and employee." 


The crux of the problem as applied to a farm labor dispute is that it is 
not necessary for an employment relationship to exist in order that a labor 
dispute be established between a group of workers organized into a union and a 
farmer. Court cases in C#lifornia have for many years held that it is a lawful 
labor objective for a laber union to make a demand on an employer. for a closed 
shop, union shop, hours, wages or conditions of employment even though the union 
represents none of the employees working for the employer..»This is. the: situation 
sometimes referred to by agricultural: employers as "stranger picketing." 


In the Smith case (C.S. Smith Meat Market Co. v. Lyons, 16 Cal. 2d 389) 
the court held that a union properly could picket and boycott: a food market to 
organize the nonunion butchers and to obtain a closed shop agreément even though 
no labor dispute existed between the employer and his butchers and none of them 
wished to join the picketing union. Clearly, there was no employer-employee 
relationship between the union members andthe employer, Smith. 


Similarly, in the McKay case (McKay v. Retail Automobile Salesmen's’ Union 
Local Nos 1067, 16 Cal. 2d 311) the court held that"a labor union that represented 
none of the employerts automobile salesmen could lawfully engage in concerted 
activity to obtain a closed shop. ... 


Thus the law is crystal clear in California that a union representing none 
of the farm workers may make demands that the farmer negotiate with the agricul- 
tural union...and establish picket lines.in furtherance of such purpose. While 
the union and its members may be "strangers". to the farmer-employer such activity 
underCalifornia law is a legitimate labor objective and picketing may be engaged 
in to further this objective. As the court views it this. is an interaction of 
economic forces at work which undoubtedly results in hardship to either the 
employer or theunion but is permissible under California law. 


The following may be of interest to our 
yourig, single male readers who*are won- 
dering about their Selective Service status. 
With the exception of the title, all mat- 
erial is.taken verbatim from Selective 
Service Regulations. (Italics have been 
added.) 


HOW TO SOLVE THE FARM LABOR "SHORTAGE" AND YOUR DRAFT PROBLEM AT THE SAME TIME 
Class II: Occupational Deferment 


1622.20. eeelt is in the national interest and of paramount importance to 
our national security that civilian activities which are contributing to the 
national health, .safety or interest should be Cisrupted as little as possiblee.. 


eriod of one year or less. 
eee At the expiration of the period of a strant!s deferment in ‘Class ILee. 
the. registrant may be continued in Class Ti f a further period of cone year‘or 
less if such classification is warranted, The same. riiles shall apply when 
classifying a registrant at.the.end of each successive period... 

1622.23. e..a registrant's employment in industry or other occupationece 
shall be considered to be necessary to the ineain : 2 of the national health, 
safety or interest ...,when all of the folic lg vs j 

(1) The registrant is, or but.for a 
would be, engaged in such. activity. 7 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced be 
with his qualifications or skill in such 


1622 .3},, Class II-C: Registrar 
‘r Oecupatione cane 
(a) In Class II-C shall be-p] ny xesietrart who i3 onDloyed in the 
production for market of a substenti Ke vy of these agritulvwral commodities 
which are necessary to. the maintenance he. My nal. nea safety or interest oe 
(b) The production for market of g svbstuatial quantity of agricultural 
commodities should be measured.in terms of the «verage aunual production per 
farm worker’ which is marketed from a a a] age farm of tne type under “con- 
. Sideration.. The production of agricult comaoai tie: r constmption by the 
- worker and his family, ‘or traded for subsistence perposes , Se wot be consgid= 
ered as production for market. Producti.on aiten | is e. excess -o% -that reauired 
for the subsistence of the farm families on ‘he under consideratd .on should 
be considered as production for market. ~ 
(c), The. existence. of.a shortage or a surplus of any a zien uitural commodity 
should not. be condidered in determining the der nt of ary individual on Won. 
grounds that his employment in hedge 2 ecessary to “the maintenance of 
the, national health, safety or.interest ; mas 


=) ee 
This paper was written in November, 1961, when 
the author was Research Director for the agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Committee, aFL-CIO. aWO0c, 
at that time, was surviving with a volunteer staff 
since the aFL-CIO had withdrawn all support. To 


sisters in the fields again, the foundations of 
the new otganization would be very different from 
“tnose of the old aWoc. 


TO BUILD a UNION 
by Henry anderson 


I. Introduction 

To build anything, one must have, in the beginning, a vision of what 
he wants to build and how he wants to build it. Before a bridgebuilder 
spans a chasm, he must know whether he wants to build a suspension bridge, 
a cantilever bridge, or some other type. Before an architect starts to 
design a building, he must have a clear image of what it is to be used 
for. He must know whether he is designing an office or an auditorium, 
a tavern or a temple. It wakes a difference in building materials, size, 
style, everything. 


To build a union, one must begin with a vision of what a union igs <= 
or what he believes it might become. He must then carefully follow the 
implications and consequences of this vision as it leads through conclu. 
sions about union-builders, speed of construction, architectural style, 
and every other aspect of the union-building process. He must live in the 
real world as he pursues his vision... He will be influenced to an 
extent by the availability of materials, craftsmen, and other limita~ 
tions. But the vision must come first. 


In six years of continuous and intimate association with the prob. 

lems of agricultural workers -- particularly in California's indus- 
trialized agriculture,-I have come to a number of conclusions. The 
first is that all the “problems of farm labor” are referrable, directly 
or indirectly, to disorganization, The second is that « not just 
any kind of organization is an acceptable solution. In a moment, our 
discussion will begin with my conceptions of what a farm labor union 
ought to be and ought to do. This starting vision will be followed 

by discussion of the obstacles to be overcome, and the ways they might 
be overcome in building a union of agricultural workers. 


These conclusions are my own. They do not necessarily refleét the 
views of the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee, AFL - CIO, of 
which I am Research Director, nor of AWOC*s Northern California Area 
Council, of which I am. acting Chairman. 


This paper is not an inflexible “blueprint”. It is not the “one 
true way*.to build a union in agriculture -- the last unorganized in- 
dustry and the largest of them all. The primary purpose of this 
paper is to raise the kinds of questions with which any organizing 
drive in agriculture should grapple. I suggest a few answers. 

Others might be advanced. Some answers must be agreed upon by the 
builders in order to build a union. 


Copyright, 1961, Henry anderson 


What Is A Union? 


In the minds of most Americans -- union members, union leaders, and 
the general public -- the word "union! stands for something mechanistic; 
materialistic, and limited. What they accept as "a union" is something 
like a vast vending machine which takes in coins at one end and periodi- 
cally releases pre-packaged goods at the other. The union member is a 
purely passive bystander and has no understanding of or influence over 
the works behind the stainless steel or chromium facade of the vending 
machine. His money is taken from his pay, silently and antiseptically, 
by an IBM machine, and inserted as silently and antiseptically into the 
uron mechanism, untouched by human hands, involvement, or volition. 


The goods which come out of the. vending machine type of union are 
standardized, narrowly limited in character, and predetermined -- again 
without the recipients understanding, participation, or perhaps even 
his’ consent. But.this is the way machines are. They do not think, nor 
aré they capable of feeling. To a material impulse, a machine can yield 
only a material response. 


Vending machine unicnism has played a leading part in making this an 
affluent society. But just as surely as it has enriched men's pockets, 
it Has failed to enrich their lives. It has failed to make men responsi- 
bléy It has failed to help men-become free. It has failed to help men 
overcome their lonclineosss - Itshas failed to help men know one another, 
trust oné another, love one, another, It has failed to help men know 
themselves, and to have confidence.in their own ability to lead lives of 
meaning, cself=direction, and integrity in a world which is frequently 
meaningless, enslaved, and corrupt. 


In these ressects, vending machine unionism is an extension of the 
times, Social stitutions, originally, come into being to fill man's 
need for an orderly, meaningful life -- a life of constructive relation- 
ships with other men =. a 11%e in which he can exercise some measure of 
control over the. quality of his existence. But there. is apparently some- 
thing inthe nature of ovr civilization which has led te a withering. of 
these qualities.”! All ins 


We are largely 4 ngers to one another, and even to ourselves. Our 
lives are largely purposeles We feel impotent to deflect in one direc- 
tion or another. the rusn of We are trapped in a valley of granite 
monoliths -wnich we never mad b do not comprehend, but which 
overshadow us and beuise us by their very shadows. 


Schools give us a pre-determined curriculum, Churches give us a pre- 
determined religion, Politics give.us pre-determined candidates with 
pre-determined and identical comiuitments to violence, bigness, vulgarity, 
and compromise. Hconomic institutions give us assembly line. jobs. 
Doctors give us. assembly line medicine. Institutions for the use of 
leisure time give us assembly line sports, assembly line television, 
assembly line..music, magazines, books, newspapers. 


Where is the social institution which does not manipulate, dragoon, 


bully, shape, insinuate, lure, brainwash, or coerce man into something 
pre-determined, something from an assembly line, something he did not 
himself choose from among real alternatives? Where is the social insti- 
tution which serves man rather than making of man a.servant? Where is 
the social institution which is the creator of the times rather than 
their creature? 


A union should: be these things, should dg these things. A. union 
could be these things,:could do.these things. In terms of its own. 
origins, in terms of its latent but still viable rotentialities, the 
labor movement is the most likely starting point for a break from the 
vicious cycle of.estrangement and brutalization in which we are caught. 
A union should and can make men free: give them meaningful control 
over: at least. some aspects of their lives. Liberation, once loosed, 
is' contagious. Men who are really free in one respect will not be 
satisfied with captivity in any respect. They will demand same more 
influence over the education they receive, their entertainment, their 
polatics, their religion, and everything else. And they will get it. 
For institutions can bechansed by men, whenever and wherever men care 
enough. 


But they change slowly. During the process, even a single institu- 
tion which has begun to serve man can do much to counteract the dehuman- 
ization which may linger in other institutions, A union truly oriented 
toward human-development and fulfillment not only covld, but inevitably 
would,: serve vital functions beyond the economic dimension. . Such a 
union could hardly fail to provide opportunities for human beings to 
be political; for them to find joy together; for them to become educated, 
in a: real sense, in a "curriculum" of their cm ccvising; for them to 
be able to compensate, to an extent, for the xiys 71 
despoiled and. disinherited by other instituticas. 


Admittedly, it is difficult to remold vencing machine unicns into 
such radically different images as these. A loadinz reason many people 
with a passion for humane unionism are attracted to the farm labor 
movement is that here it is possible to build without first destroying. 
There is a vacuum. There is no unionism at all. It is possible to 
begin with first principles, and to build constructively from the very 
outset -- to build something larger than a vinion as ordinarily conseived 
ceived -- a union which serves man as man, man for himself, man.as a 
being with economic: needs, emotional needs, creative needs, intellectual 
needs, ‘needs to. be political, needs to have a faith, needs to be more 
than-he was. yesterday. 


~hf this can be done among farm workers, other workers may begin to 
ask «that it: be done among them, too. .If the labor movement becomes a 
movement again, inthis way :-- if it becomes a challenge and a correc- 
tive to the impoverishment and dehumanization of other social institu- 
tions -- other institutions must change to meet its challenge. Societies 
do change, and sometimes for the better. But the change must be begun 
ey eB ANG oriegmePs ace» at some point in time. That is why it is impor- 
tate Ae gin*building a union -- a real union -- among farm laborers... 


TII. What Is "Organization"? 


We have attempted to define’ the word, union, in operational terms. 
In a moment we shall cénsider in some detail the obstacles. to: organizing 
a: farm labor union, where it might be organized, when, by what means, 
who’ shall be organized, who should do the organizing, and'a number ‘of 
other questions. Bit it is first necessary for us to define the :second 
of the two fundamental terms we shall be using throughout our discussion: 
organizing. We need to examine this concept in relation:to. the concept 
of a urition, as A  vesdy defined. i 


Webster"s Collegiate dictionary says that the verb,”organize”,means 
"to arrange orconstitute in interdependent parts, each having a special - 
function or relation with respect to the whole." The noun, ‘organization, 
says Webster's, means a “vitelly or systomatically organic whole." What 
does has mean in terms of ovr organizational goal -- a union in which 
the2ToAC1pP dL) member is as great as Peseta It means that an 
authentic organizer would hav > something quite. different from the 
common conception Ww: the labor movement in “organizer” is generally 
assumed to be anyone w2o wheed , convinces woeats, or: induces, in 
whatever way he can, workers to sigr de rds or to vote a certain 
way in a certification electi These are individual acts. They do 
not give the : or a "special function" within an "organic whole." The 
typical union “orgen: ‘may | 2 legitimate role, but. he is not an 
organizer within our cefinition, since he leaves no inter ersonal CON 
tent behind him, An organizer, in the sense we mean, WOH a 128 “colts 
pletely as possible in the cocisions to Per fac He would encourage 
the ability of eacl viber or pro: En se between the avail- 
able alterna 36 He-would 2% get t he 5 members working together as 

3 le,“ not as a monolith. Each should 
nt part,” with a Sspecaal 


Beers when we refer to organizing 
farm workers, or lding a farm work orgenization, we refer to the 
creation of meaningful. systematic, enduring sets of relationships 

as here understood, 1s a person 

such relationships. 


If; a represeéntativ f the Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
takes dues: from a man, gives him a union yk, and says goodbye to-him 
with a reminder to send in his | and anot $2 next month, that 
worker has not been r Zed in any wningful sense of the word. ’ But 
if an AWOC repx nte > imtroduces 13, 1c of his fellow: farm 
workers, and they have a cup o: togcther, a process of real organ- 
ization has begun. If we persuade a “farm worker to attend a smatl meeting 
of his friends and yeni 8 at we solicit his opinions on the issues 
before the meeting, if ho v irs 4O assist in carrying out one or 
more of the conclusi nesting, then the process of organization, 
in the proper sense, is In the normal course of this - 
process, :dues will be said ace union books issued as a part: of: the 
individuals own feeling of involveront, The sequence is crucial. 
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If dues are collected first; involvement does not necessarily follow, and 
without the sense of involvement, payment of dues will soon stop. But if 
involvement. comes first, dues follow, logically and almost inevitably. 
The vital point, therefore, is the involvement, which has all manner of 
desirable consequences and ramifications. Dues-collecting, by contrast, 
is not a vital point but a dead enc, which has no ramifications in terms 
of human development, and usually does not even have any ramifications 
Palas of further dues, unless payment is compulsory (which it usually 
is). 


How do you get people involved? Not by lecturing to them. Not by 
overwhelming them with the gravity of their “problem,” or the nobility 
of your "eause." Not by parading your concern or your competence. You 
get them involved by finding out what they consider interesting and impor- 
tant and then making it possible for them to work on certain of these 
things which are within their power o* accomplishment. 


The first step in organizing meaningfully, then, is to find out what 
the people to’ be organized think ahout themselves, their work, and the 
world. The only way to find this ct is to move among them with one’s 
eyes and ears open. This process chould not be forced or hurried. If 
you ask people, pointslank, in the manner of public opinion pollsters, 
"What are your principal problems?” you will get answers as stilted as 
those of pollsters, and no more uscoful, But in the course of some 
_.months, a sensitive participant-observer can learn a great deal about 

how people really feel about things. On the basis of this understarding, 
‘organizing in its more formal aspects may begin. We shall return to 
many of these organizational details in later sectinns of our discussion. 


IV. What Are the Obstacles? 


As; Societynr WLF 
1 Most. consumers know tothing about the conditions under which their 
fruits: and vegetables are produced, and have no desire to find out about these 
conditions -- in fact, will resist finding out. For it is disturbing to learn 
that prunes are picked up off the ground. by little childréh working under the 
lash of:-a::piecéurate system =—- little children who become so driven within 
this system that their fingers continue to tense and reach and pluck in their 
sleep. It is disturbing to learn that most of America’s salad vegetables are 
harvested ‘by captive workers from Mexico who, being’ provided with no toilets, 
must relieve thettsclves in the lettuce, tomato,:and ‘cekery fields. It is dis- 
turbing to. learn that employees in the largest and most important industry. in 
the county are ceried access to virtually every social value we profess. To 
look even briefly uncer the tent of industrialized agriculture is disturbing. 
And most veople co not like to be disturbed. 

eople'¢ n of living. Rent is paid only once 
a month. rLomebiile payments are paid o 1ce a month. Insurance premiums 
are paid onne 2 years xr and hospital bills are paid irregularly. But 
food inust hovgehnt frequently, regularly, and must usually be paid for in 
cash. [tis a’ convenient scapegoat Many, perhaps most, American housewives 
blame e "hit st of living” primarily on food costs. One of the strongest 
arrows in the Guiver of agr isural employers is their exploitation of this 
widespread consumers’ attitud ive] i 
Food is, in fa li sgrac ly cheap in the Unite cheaper, propor= 
tionately:.to constiner ‘ir > thar almost any other country in the world. 
And growing: proucrticnately cheaper ti Sime, as other costs == such as 
medical care, for : 1 vison 


icultural employers also play skilfully upon 
ise to the specter of “crops rotting in the fields.” 
f legerdemain, a farm labor union is equated with 
Y ince waste of food is thought to be wicked, a farm labor 
union must be wicked o Hardly amyone looks behind the sleight-of-hand to 
learn that growers thciiselves destroy or leave unharvested millions of tons 
of fruit and v stables ‘y year, either to maintain a market price, or 
through shesy sLessiess.e Hardly anyone learns the even more important 
point that coneracu with a resporsible union is the best of all possible 
insurance against wor! 36s al harvest time. It is much easier to react 
viscerally ‘th ti 
4, Most Americans do not want to relimuish the beautiful dream that 
agriculture is ¢ La “way of Life™, a noble calling, rather than anything 
sO crass 43 a business. Taney do not want to believe that their dream of 
agrarianisn is almost totally contrary to the facts of agriculture in Cali- 
fornia and much of the rest of the country. They do not want to believe that 
there is such a thing as exploitation of agricultural workers -« or, indeed, 
that there are workers in agriculture at all. This form of sentimentality 
is carefully nurtured ty the very growers who have gone the farthest toward 
killing the agrarian dream. 
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B. Natural conditions 


1. Even in California, with its relatively benevolent climate, it -is 
difficult to grow crops the year around in most of the state. In most of 
the rest of the country, it is impossible. Seasonality in agricultural en- 
ployment is therefore dictated to a certain extent by Dame Nature. And 
seasonality of employment makes organization somewhat ore difficult than 
it wis: in year-around industries. But it is easy to exaggerate the 
importance of this factor. In the first place, there is considerable employ= 
ment, even when no crops are growing, because trees must be pruned, brush 
must be burned, tractors and other equipment : must be maintained, fences must 
be repaired, and so forth; In the second place, many other industries are 
highly seasonal ~~ canning and preserving, fishing, lumbering, etc. == and 
they have been organized. In the third place, the seasonality of employment 
in agriculture could be reduced through greater drop diversifi cation, develop~ 
ment of hardier strains of plants, and staggered plantings. ‘hese steps, 
however, will probably not be taken until the pressure of a union forced 
agricultural employers to rationalize their chaotic industry. 


2. Within the life cycle of éach crop, there are some times when more 
attention is re equired than others. Planting may have to be re by hand, or 
with only a minimum of mechanical assistance, as with strawberries and celery. 
Thinning and weeding, at least at the present stage of technological develop= 
ment, offen rust ‘be done by hand. Most pruning still has to be done manually. 
Other crop-activities make for increases, followed by decreases: in labor 


requirements. The most dramatic of thom, of course, is harvesting, which in 
many crops is still done today in essenti y the same meni t has been 

done since the dawn of comesticated fruits and vezetables Bhs ey difficult 

to forsee that within the proximate future hand harvestins will give way to 
mechanization or even semi-~mechanization =n crops wnich are particularly soft, 
which grow irregularly, or which mature at a differential pace so that judg~ 
ment is required in picking. Growers argue that employment peaks and valleys 
are inherent in agriculture, and that the consequent instability of employment 
makes it impossible to attract a responsible (he nce a OPER American labor 
force. In any one crop, peaks and valleys ar 3 birt here, again, 
diversification within each crop-area peas far 4 yard reducing this problem. 
And even assuming the problem remains rE 24 ..can wasted be: con- 
Sidered an insurmow: table obstacle te ae organizing o rons.  Theae 
are similar peaks and valleys in the iibevare keg in stry, 7 example. Tt 

has not been necessary to import foreign co ct workers as lonrshoremen, 
because wages are good during the peaks and there are un mployment insurance 
and other benefits during the valleys. 


3- Growers also argue that unionization is inapplicable to agriculture, 
due to the vagaries of take Gn saan temperature, pests and disease. "We 
never know if we will have any crop at all," they complain, “low can we sign 
a contract with a vnion, ete us to anything?" These conplaints perhaps 
seem plausible to the layman, who is not aware of the extent to hich industrie 
alized growers, threugh irrigation, insecticides, fertiliccrs, and other means, 
have achieved nearly complete epee! Over natvre. And to the extent that they 
have not, they have access to rop insurance under an agency of the U.S. Depart= 
“ment of Agriculture, any time face care to use it. 


AS 
C. The Labor Move 


1. The-worlker it at j ‘eecved to organize without 
assistance: frem o ry : Wiic rkers 421 1 rther be > industry have 
been able to .do.s ine finst question jhere is: he labor movement 


want agricultural warkers tc have a vnion?” Tho question is not so obvious 
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_iIn the Senate of the United States, and.even more conspicuously in most State 
_senates, it has Seemed to labor-oriented representatives that they could not 
get legislation through without the votes of some rural.representatives. It 
has seemed they could not get these votes without exclusion of the one rural 
industry, agriculture. There is no recorded instange of organized labor 
being unwilling to make this compromiso with political “rcalism.” So long 

as these yearly, almost ritualized compromises continue, there may very well 
be no farm labor union. Is the labor movement willing to er the. political 
style to which it has become accustomed? Is it willing, in California, for 
example, to forego an increase in the unemployment insurance schedule, and 
turn its lobbying apparatus toward the first serious effort in history to 

get unemployment insurance extended to industrialized agriculture? 


d. Are urban unions, such as those in the buildin g. trades, willing 
to root out racial and ethnic discrimination from their assumption 1s and 
practices? Among its other evilr, such discrimination dams vp what would 
otherwise be a healthy rural-urban circyletion, and forces many agricultural 
workers of minority races o: ethnic grovys to remain in rvval areas where they 
may be in oversupply and hence underemployed Oi sven Li tlexican-Americans, 
Filipino-Americans, Negroes, and otiiers are in short supply in agriculture 
(as California growers tain, the fact that they have no place else to go 
blunts the edge of what woul therwise: be their bargaining power. Through 
social prejudice, they are f : : main in agriculture =-- and compulsion 
always erodes labor standards as well 2s cther lwman valves raft unions 
are obviously,.not the only force which practices social diser:3 ved But 
there is no. better place to. start uprootinrz discrimination Are they willing 
to do it? 


e. Is;the labor mov 
than..massive assistance,-egri 
union-building. Like for 
projects, farm workers necd to know that aid which 1s €r 
not be withdrawn -next year.-, The.task.o2 building a vnica fron the vory begin- 
ning always takes a.long..’ 2. -. It will take a particulariy: long time in agri-g 
culture. Is the labor moveneut..coing to dm i 5 
Is it tilling to be patient : 
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and subtle accomplishrents? 
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2. so far we have Hing wnctl Ul 
make the first serious. comultront in history to the building of a Fart workers? 
uriion. Leét us assume that it is. A question rewains a wactisys it is 
able. We do not refer hers to financi ugrort. or ens; of the other matters 
discussed above. The labor move s abi. at these levels put at least 
as much as financial assistance, th 21 labor movement needs technical 
assistance. t needs technic 3 who have actually organised the unorganized 
in the face of obstacles roughly analogous to those in esricuisure today. 
Where are these organizers? b! i nh to e0-4 
meat-grinder again? What are they doing now? A ney still in the labor 
movement? If so, have they been. abie.to retain their fire hin the smother- 
ing embrace of vending machine unionis:? 


Or, consider another kind of technical assistance. The farm labor move= 
ment needs political assistance, rendered with both sensitivity and forceful- 
ness; acumen and power. Is organized labor able to deliver this kind of help? 
Does the labor movement have a political arm which is insightful and effective? 
The "score sheets” which labor’s legislative departments issue periodically. 
may sometimes seem to indicaté substantial accomplishment, in matters which 
come to a vote in Washington, D.C., or some state legislature. But they are not 
so impressive if one takes into account the vital issues which not only 
never come to a vote, but’ which never even reach the level of discussion. 


D. The farm labor force 


The following is an attempt at a candid evaluation of the characteristics 
of the agricultural labor force which affect its organizability. It is not 
the purpose of this analysis either to praise or to blame, but to state the 
way things are -- things which must be taken into account by any well-considered 
effort to build a farm workers® union. 


1. Farm workers are heterogeneous. 


ae There are gulfs between the self-employed (working farmers and 
unpaid family workers), the quasi-self-employed (sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers), and hired farm workers. 


b. There are gulfs between various categories of hired farm workers: 
year-around hired hands: interstate migrants; intrastate migrants; stable 
seasonal workers; casual seasonal workers; foreign contract workers; and others. 


ce. There are gulfs between the farm workers to whom it is a source 
of livelihood, and the housewives, students, and others to whom it is no more 
than a source of extra spending money. 


d. There are gulfs between the farm workers in various specializations. 
Ladder: workers have little contact with row=crop or "stoop" workers. Shed 
workers have little contact with field workers. Dairy workers have little 
contact with livestock workers, and neither have any contact with fruit and 
vegetable workers. Grain workers, poultry workers, all the many specializations, 
are isolated from one another in vital respects. 


e.- Farm workers are separated from one another by barriers of citizen- 
ship, race,culture, language, religion, national origin, and virtually every 
other artificial barrier known to or devised by man. These barriers are 
purposefully perpetuated by agricultural employers, as, for example, in their 
demanding and receiving exclusion of most farm workers from California's Fair 
Employment Practices Act of 1959. 


2. Farm workers are widely dispersed. 


a. They are widely dispersed while at work, compared to workers in 
most other industries. In-other industries, it would not be unusual for 6,000 
workérs to be employed in a plant covering less than a square mile. In the 
San Joaquin County asparagus harvest, 6,000 workers are employed in fields 
covering nearly 100 square miles -- about one worker per ten acres. 


One 


b. Farm workers tend to be widely dispersed off the job, too. Agri- 
cultural employers have actively discouraged farm labor camps -- such as those 
the Farm Security Administration built in the late 1930°s -- since such physial 
cal settings make it relatively easy for workers to get together, The only 
large farm labor camps which renain, at least in California, are bracero 
camps, and the bracero system contains many built-in guarantees azainst 
worker organization. Domestic agricultural workers tend to-live in small 
and scattered "shoestring settlements”, in individual units on the farm, in 
trailer courts, on ditch banks, in cheap hotels, or on the bum. The closest 
thing to farm workers’ communities or neighborhoods are the “shoestring 
settlements" -- but even here one might have to ‘go to three or four shacks 
béfore finding a farm laborerts family, since they are mixed with the agedy 
the disabled, and others who have to try to live on $100 a month or Less. , 


c. Furthermore, there is no “funnel” through which farm workers pass 
on their way from their dispersed places of residence to their dispersed 
places of work, or back, There are no gathering points. There is nothing 
analogous to a factory gate. The closest thing to it in California is a skid. 
row shape-up, operated here and there in-the Central Valley by farm labor 
contractors. However, as we shall have occasion to observe later, there are 
several reasons why these shape-ups do not assist materially in overcoming 
the logistic problem of geographic dispersion of the farm labor-force. 


3- Farm workers are mobile. 


ae Many farm workers are mobile geographically. They are vsvally 
called migrants, although that word hes an ctiotional freighting which is 
sometimes not justified by the facts it is also an error to assume that 
most farm workers are migrants. Most are not, at least in the usual sense, 
(We shall return to this point. Bu 4 gooc many riove across state lines. 
Even more move across county lines in { wing the crops within a given 
state such as California. And we use tne phrese “mobile geogravhically®* in 
its widest sense, then we nust say that a great many farm workers are more or 
less constantly in motion. Only the year-around hired hands are not. A 
“seasonal domestic” (to vse tro terminology of the Califorria Farm Placement 
Service}, living in the Dogpatch ax 9x Lan doaquin County, might well work 
on twelve or fifteen ranches in the cours ta yeare A Mexican bracero might 

a six-week contract. — 


b. Many farm workers are mobile not only in space but in time, They 
are farm workers today, but tomorrow they are not farn workers: they are out 
of the farm labor market, because they have retummed to homemalting, to school, 
to cannery jobs, or to something else. ‘the day after tomorrow, figuratively 
speaking, they may be farm workers again. This lind of shifting back and 
forth, no less than geogravhical shifting, constitutes a formidable problem 
to union builders. 


c. Many farm workers are mobile psychologically, and to some extent 
sociologically. In terms of its influence cn organizability, this is an even 
more Serious problem than either of the foregoing forms of mobility. Many-= 
perhaps most -- farm workers feel no permanent attachment to their industry. 
Why should they? It offers them no security, no self-respect, no opportunity 
for advancement. They may well end by spending their entire lives in farm 
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labor. -- but they never quite accept this, or believe that it is going to 
happen. They are continually onthe alert fox i¢ way out, which may or 

may not ever present itself. Farm labor, too, may be a stopping off place 

for workers tempora*ily displaced from: other industri I recently talked 
with a group of pottery «orkers* who were-on stzike. I 35 told that many of 
them were working in the fields to- supplement their strike benefits. They 
complained bitterly about farm workers crossing their picket lines, but failed 
to see that their casual entry into the farm labor market could have any un- 
toward effect upon persons already in that labor market. It is fairly common 
practice, too, for cannery workers and others to ; cnt their unemployment 
insurance benefits by working in the fields, with simila: utoward effects upon 
serious farm workers. (This i5 illegal, but cozon no: ) Farm labor, 
then, is seldom viewed as a life works. It is a springboara refuge. 
Under. present conditions, it is:an end-point only for the beaten, the weary, 
or the hopeless. 


The importance oi dD wremphasized, Lack of 
attachment to an industry ie ly, to lack of atteachinent 
to the other workers in that industry. rgely in vain to exhort -a 
man to “stand by his fellow workers," to "etick 4 yether,” to “build for 
next year," when he has no intention of s aying in farm labor next year, or 
so much as a single day more tian he can hel». 


4, Many. farm workers are unfamiliar with Amexican concepts and assump-= 
tions about basic rights, fair play, and what is tolere>dle and what is intol- 
erable. To some extent tris is due to lack of edvcaticii, and general isola- 
tion from the mainstream: by which social values axe cormiunicstec To a larger 
extent ib is due to agricultural employers® purpescful selection of workers 


from cultural settings in which docility has survival v-lue. Negro farm 
workers from the South, ord Mexican fa-m WOMMETS =o wldo oar he--serog or first. 
generation immigrants =~ tend to have this in common: tuey pave come to look 
upon a patrSn, or patcrratist:. employer, as their onl; nope Sor justice in 
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this life.” Justice, in this view, is not a 1t which can ba won by one’s 
own efforts. Justice is a privilege, which, if one is lucky, ‘ny be parcelled 
out in small amounts now und then, and if one is =n iuel- nay bs withheld 
forever. In either event, it is out of one’s hancs. W ether one ‘will get 

a good or bad patron is in the hands o27 fate. Fatalian obviously, is“ not 
conduciveito militancy. It has been said thet wher workers become angry, 

they. are more than ovanisable =. they cannot be ot from g == but 
until. they become angry, thoy are unorganizable. I: larm workers are still 
willing to tolerate conditions which would be intolerable 4 Vey her workers 
in the United States. ‘There is some reason to belj ve they ere growing more 
restive. But relatively few are Tighting mad,ve hose wio do get angry 
are usually “picked off" in one wey or another. I of those who 
remain is continually reinforced hy infusions cf newcomers “rom Mexic6 and 
other foreign countrics, and from Southern plantati until docility is 
replaced by outrage and passion, the organization of agricultural workers 
will remain, at best, difficiit, 

5. Many farm workers are unfamiliar with u ions; or, for that matter, 
with any type of organization in which people d whemse:ves togethér' for 
the accomplishment of a mutually desired goal, Many rm workers, indeed, 
belong to no groups of any Kind. Those who do, “en > limited in their 
organizations to “othor worldly* and purely soci- associations. 
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Man may be born with an instinct for gregariousness, but this instinct is 
not for gregariousness of any special type -- such as a union. A union of 
the type we are proposing is in many ways a very demanding form of associ=« 
ation: something to which men are made, not born. It is asking a creat 
deal to ask that agricultural workers who may have had no experience even ° 
with undwmanding forms of human organization step directly into so bignly 
advanced a form. (We shall return to this point.) 


E. Agricultural Employers and their Allies 


1.. Over the period of a full century, California growers have so success= 
fully evaded the usual responsibilities of employers that they now rcel they 
have an inviolable right to be irresponsible. Their basic irresponsivility 
assumes such forms as the following. 


a. Reliance upon farm labor contractors to 
supervise, and pay workers. However, the principal 
mediaries is to create and perpetuate confusion as to who 
employer. 


b. Insistence that government agencies guarantee a corisvan 
supply of labor. (See discussion of political obstacles, below, }: 


c. Use of the piece rate system of payment, 

Under this system, the employer is under no Seldeotion to 
labor requirements accurately. His labor costs are the satis 
keeps 50 men employed full time, or 100 men underemployed. 
rate system as utilized in agriculture enables the employer % 
responsibility for selecting or training his employces. © 
labor costs are exactly the same whether the crop is harve 
experienced, qualified workers who may ce able to earn sou’ 
living-wage,-or by children, inexperienced foreign naticr 
emotional cripples, or others who may he able to earn o: Le 

a day. under the “prevailing” piece rate. 

d. <A general denial of responsi»iiity for the welfaz 
and their families during employment scason,. and a nearealbcoiut 
such responsibility when the harvest is done. Im tne case 
workers are thrown back to a foreign cavern In the case of 1 
workers, with their health, educational, welfare, and oth 
returned to another county or nehnene state, out of sight and 
In the case of local seasonal workers, such problems are passe% 


hospitals, county relief programs, and the like «= which is io 5 
payers of the cammunity at large. This abdication of enploysrs? 
ities is compounded by the preferential tax rates which ind 
enjoy in most areas. 


e.. With an unlimited reservoir of cheap, tractable labor available 
at any time; without the necessity to train this labor force; .:lthout any, 
responsibilities to it after the season; indeed, without the neccssity of 
any dealings at all with a great, faceles s, helpless, unprotesting, uwpro~ 
tected commodity called “labor”, agricultural oxplovers in Colifoernia and— 
other industrialized farming states have indulged themselves in wild, irra- 
tional, and speculative business practices long since abandoned in cvery other 
industry. .To’a very great engi fruit and vegetable growers plant, harvest, 
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and market without serious regard for buyer demand, existing backlogs, 
production in other areas, or other rudimentary business considerations. 
They may not make much money for three or four years, but then “things 
break right,” and they “make a.killing.” This kind of chaos would be 
impossible if agricultural workers, rather than remaining pawns to the — 


growers’ gambling fever, were collectively to demand an end to insecurity 
and instability. 


f. With relatively few exceptions, growers. have likewise been able 
to evade the responsibility of organizing themselves in constructive, and 
needed ways: @e., produccr's* cooperatives.or other types.of associations 
through which they could bargain on an equitable basis with Libby-McNeil- 
Libby, Safeway Stores, and the other processing and distribution giants who 
have to date enjoyed an almost unchecked-hand in setting the prices pro-= 
ducers receive. Growers have been able 'to survive in this kind of jungle 
only because their employees were even more disorganized than they. Once 
again, if farm workers were effectively to demand an end to their own 
jungle existonce, aericultural employers would have to take some long- 
overdue steps toward bringing order into their own house. 


g. Given a perpetually overflowing labor reservoir, for which 
they have been recuired to exercise no responsibility in, the off-season 
(and very little in-season), fruit and vegetable growers* have.been able 
to indulge themselves in: single-cropping, and to avoid the diversification 
which would go fear toward reducing the insecurity of agricultural 
employnent. 


h. Cheap end malleable labor is the best of: all ‘possible .inhibi- 
tors of mechanizat i and Mes ong producers have vYiot adopted 
nearly the number of leboresavine devices they could have.and would have 
in the absence of their ovex ietee reservoir of disadvantaged workers. 
Some mechanization, however, has taken place and is.saking ovlace. By 
comparison with that of agricultural employers, the attitude of automobile 
manufacturers, meat packers, and other indvstrialists toward the hvman 
consequences of avtomvicn, has been the very model of responsibility. . The 
operator of a mechanical cotten picker, which-docs the work of about..40 
hand pickers, is paid hardly more than he coulc maxe picking by hand. And 
the 39 pickers who nave been displaced? They fight for the few jobs. which 
remains picking in the corners of evel as ecegt a eere. » picking for quality. 
An ideal state of affairs for the employers ,/0 obviously the reason wages for 
hand pickers are lower tcday than they were fifteon yerrs ago in Fresno, 
Tulare, Kings and Kern Counties. 
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Ze ae bs same time that fruit and vegetable growers are largely. dis= 
organized and impotent in ways which could be useful to their industry, they 
are highly vet eg ruthless, and powerful in negative and destructive 
ways. 


ae California is aswarm with labor-busting growers* organizations, ; 
which, :as indicated earlier, are estimated to heave immediate resources of at: 
least. $2,000,000, and eesti unlimited additional resources if the time ever 


1 Throushout this Ciscussion, we are talking about fruit and vegetable 
growers primarily, since thoy employ the great majority of hired farm laborers, 


ave the mos irresponsible of ‘agricultural employers, and the most 
viciously anti-Labor. 


Loge 


comes when the arbiters of such things feel they are needed. Anywhere farm 
workers show any signs of trying to improve their lot, these labor-busting 
organizations move in with their full apparatus. For example, in October, 
1961, approximately 200 Brussels sprout pickers in Santa Cruz County banded 
themselves together and usked for $1.25 an hour and other improvements. It 
was not the Santa Cruz Brussels sprout growers who fought off these ruinous 
requests. The Council of California Growers, created in 1959 to combat AWOC, 
sent in a covey of public relations men who conducted the sprout growers’ 
publicity, recruitment of strikebreakers, and every other aspect of their 
campaign. 


b. In.the 1930's growers broke strikes by breaking Heads. Now they 
-have found that it is possible to accomplish the same ends by more genteel 
means. Even Associated Farmers, Inc., which in the 1930's had its own storm 
troopers and other appurtenances of native fascism, has joined the public 
relations trend. Growers’ groups now buy three-fourths page ads “in metro~ 
politan newspapers explaining what a wonderful institution the bracero pro= 
gram-is for everyone. They buy billboards the length and breadth of Cali- 
fornia, with pictures of honest-faced, ruggedly handsome farmers, and the 
Legend, “Source of the Staff of Life. They hire"p.r-' men who have ‘never ve 
been near. a-farm, but who are personable and charming as they tell service 
clubs, ladies’ organizations, and others, how kind California growers are 
to their workers, despite the fact they (the growers) are losing so much 
money every year. ie 


ec. Agriculture is the last industrial open shop. As such, it is 
regarded with nostalgia and affection by those who have never quite been 
able to-aecept the disappearance of the open shop in other industries. 
Therefore; corporation farmers receive assistance from a wide variety of 
outside. sources*in their crusade: to preserve agricultural workers from the 
damnation of unionism. Twenty years ago, the LaFollette Committee demon= 
strated that almost none of the contributions to Associated Farms, Inc., had 
-gome from bona fide farmers, but had come from railroad companies, utility 
companies , canneries, and-other corporate sources. There is no-reason to 
doubt that much of the support for today's agricultural labor-busting fronts 
is coming from these same kinds of sources. In return, the growers® groups 
are at the disposal of broader anti-labor forces, whenever the occasion. may 
arise. In California:in 1958, for example, agricultural employers were at 
the very forefront of an effort to pass a State Wight-to-work". law. 

{Spey California 

d. Perhaps the most dramatic displays CP a iiatristieed growers? 
power take place every two years in the halls and hearing rooms 
of the Capitol building in Sacramento. In 1959, growers’: lobbyists were ndt 
content to.kill minimum wage and collective bargaining bills. In a brutal, 
cynical, and capricious piece of muscle~flexing, they tacked on a last-minute 
rider‘to a Fair Employment Practices bill about to clear the State Senate. 
They got the usual agricultural exclusion. In 1961, these lobbyists easily 
squashed the minimum wage and collective bargaining bills again, and began 
looking about for other ways to keep in practice. For two years, the Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health had been studying scandals in field sani- 
tation and had finally prepared a bill with very limited provisions for 
portable toilets, drinking water, and hand-washing facilities. It was an 
extremely weak bill, but it afforded the growers’ lobbyists another oppore.. ... 
tunity. They killed it in the Senate Finance Committee, without even the 


formality of a debate. Grower Lobbyists hardly trouble themselves with: the 
state Assembly. Everything they desire can be accomplished with much less 
time and trouble in the Senate, where a rural senator who won office with 

a total of 3,496 votes. can cancel out the senator from Los Angeles County 
who won his seat with 1,409,469 votes. 


e. Industrialized growers have power, This, in itself, is not 
particularly remarkable. A great many groups in our society have a great 
deal. of power. Society, in a sense, may be defined as a way of distributing 
power... What, is remarkable in. the.case.of corporation farmers is that there 
is no countervailing power, as there is in virtually every other instance of 
power distribution in our society. No better example of the “absence of 
counterval.encos in agriculture may be cited than the manner in which wages 
are set.. The managers of a growers’ area organization, suchas the ‘Imperial 
Valley Farmers Association, or « commodity organization, such’ as the San 
Joaquin Tomato Growers ASsociatiecn, recommend a wage rate in advance of the 
season. Say, .70¢ an hour, which preveiled throvzhout the 1950's in the 
Imperial Valley, or 11¢ por 50 pound box. which prevailed in tomato harvests 
during the same pericd, The grower-members the associations rarely if 
ever. question: the recommendatisns of their me 3, These recommendations 
become an accepted fact before 2 single tcmat bech picked or a single 
head of lettuce cut. The California Department of Employment solemnly certi- 
fies them as the "prevailing rate" and turns its taicupported farm labor 
offices over to the Saabecloigs of domestic workers at these rates. The 
U.S. Department. of Labor si nly certifies the growers* wishes as the 
“prevailing rate" ara begins ting braceros to fill the spurious labor 
shortages which such rates create [here are no wage changes during the 
season. If the workers don't like it -- they will be replaced by workers 
_ who are ewen hungricr 


Unilateral’ wage fixirg =. not to mention unilateral fixing‘of. work- 
ing conditions and cvery other aspect or employment -- has become so deeply 
engrained in California agricultuve over a period of one hundred years. that 
growers consider it one of their basic huuon rights. It is, ina way, 
morally shocking to them for anyone to suggest that conditions should be 
determined multilat ! The ve: mtervailing power is 
totally alien to their e2 S and valiues inis must be counted! among 
the reagons growers wi ight 1 nism so harc aid so irrationally: it 
is, among other things, 2 holy crusede to oreserve an accustomed (and hence 
right) way of life dazainst the ‘ine ions of things that are new and strange 
(and hence wrong). It is’ utterly futilc for us or for anyone else to say 
that this is not the y it should be == that this is not the way men 
should behave. It is the vay men do behave. nd it is a major obstacle: 
to the organization of agricultural workers. 


F. Political Obstacles to Organization of Farm Workers 


“Most farm workers ave either total disenfranchised ~~ by lack of U.S. 
citizenship, or inebility to meet residency requirements -- or‘disenfran- 
chised in effect by lack of ecucation, langpage oroblems, or general 
isolation from the scciety-at-large and its politics, Agricultural employers 
suffer none of these disabilities, but are quite well prepared. to vote ‘for: 
what: they-consider to be their interests. Thus it is that in areas where 


ote 


hired farm laborers may outnumber growers 2s much as ten to one, grower- 
oriented candidates are consistently elected. And thus it is that farm 
workers labor under a burden of politically-imposed handicaps absolutely 
unique in our society. 


sf Agricultural workei's are badly hurt b7 their exclusion: fron paemoloy- 
ment insurance. They are hurt by their exclusion from-workmen"s compensa 
tion laws‘in most states. Many of them are hurt by:their de factoexclusion 
from Old Age and Survivor's Insurancé. They are hurt: by their 6 5xelusion 
from.child labor laws. ; 


They are badly hurt by, their exclusicn fron wege and-hour ‘laws... They 
are hurt by their exclusion from other social legislation, both state and 
federal. These exclusions cut two ways. They hurt the farm worker materi- 
ally...They also hurt his self-respect. They say to jhim; anveffect, "It is 
the considered judgment of society that you are not: as ceserwing as other 
workers."”:. This: does destructive things to a person's morale, and when 
morale declines,’ organizability ceclii 


More than by any of the abo%e eclucions rm workers are desperately 
hurt by a unique inclusion. Their industry ag tre only one in which the 
importation of foreign contract labor is permfticd. Publie Law 78 -- the 
bracero law -- passed by Congress in 19% ond currently in force until 
December 31, 1963, not only permits the importation of Mexican contract 
workers in agriculture, but requirss the U.S. Devartment of Labor to import 
them when growers create “labor chortaccs' by f ing wages at intolerable 
levels and discouraging domestic workers in the thousand and one ways at 
their disposal. Public Law 73 is an open invitntbion to labor-busting, and 
its possibilities have not bcen lost on the corporation farmers of California 
and other states. Some long-time observers of the ferm iabor scene feel that 
it is pointless to attempt to organize form workers so long as Public Law 78, 
or any equivalent, remains on the books. This vicwmoint gains added thrust 
when Public Law 78 is administered venslly, incempctentiy, or with prejudice. 
Which it sometimes is. 


Farm workers have been beadl j iBepenh 

eral administrators, who evident VO uu mere wills 
ing to point whichever way they think “he 3%: ne st tind is Wowine, With 
the exception of local repre scntats } of the California cartnent of 
Employment and U.S. Department bors wns.are. OL: redictably anti- 
domestic, farm workers: have nothing they can count o rom the oxecutive 
agencies. A favorable interpretation tode; is offsst ur en unfavorable 
one tomorrow. This, one imagines, is supported to vass for “objectivity.” 


Farm workers have becn:hurt, too, ty the politics of police power and 
of the judicial branch of the government, Tho minicipsl and hashes courts 
in many of California's rural countios aro, for al. practical purposes, 
simply extensions of the local growers’ arsocistions when ie comes to farm 
labor cases. In the wholechistory of AWOC, so far us nwa know, ‘no growers? 
application for} dnts mAWOC injunesion or restrain ords* was ever rejected 
in one of these courts. The courts © } r “Vo axel ae ” pe He 
themselves to be used in a variety of i” 
against, and arrests of, AWOC officer 


But there is one remaining respect in which politics have hurt agri- 
cultural workers more seriously than any of the respects mentioned to 
this point. If farm laborers had the usual rights of organization and 
collective bargaining -- rightscenforceable before the National Labor 
Relations Board and the federal courts -- all the foregoing emelusions 
and disabilities could be overcome. A denial of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, coupled with all the other obstacles we have 
reviewed (and some we have had to skip over), makes the building of a 
farm workers’ union surpassingly difficult. Agricultural laborers are 
utterly denied any and all protection of their rights to organize -- 3 
rights’ without which no industrial union has yet been built. But perhaps 
the farm workers* union will be precedent-setting in this respect as well 
as’ in others we have discussed or shall discuss in these pages. 
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You can help ensure the continued publication of this magazine if you will 
pass it along to a friend and urge him to subscribe; and if you will renew 
your own membership promptly. 


Citizens for Farm Labor, 
P.O. Box PL7 3, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. (Membership 
includes a subscription to FaRM LaBOR. Rates: individual, $5 per year; 
couple, $7.50; organization, $10.) 

_ I would like to subscribe to FaRM LaBOR magazine. ($3 for 12 issues.) 
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I can help CFL by: Seen rk ; Financial help 
~ Speaki ea "Names of contacts 
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